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INTRODUCTION 


The problem of regrouping on the basis of sociometric findings has been one 
of the chief themes of Who Shall Survive? Groups are in constant process of 
regrouping unless hindered in this process by coercion — interference by author- 
itative agents, or by the unbridled, spontaneous dynamics between the members 
themselves. This study, the first longitudinal sociometric follow up of a com- 
munity, was completed by Moreno in 1935 and first published by the authors 
under the title “Advances in Sociometric Technique” in February 1936 in the 
Sociometric Review, a publication which was superseded by the journal Sociom- 
ETRY. This project was initiated and the paper was written by J. L. Moreno, 
the material was gathered by Helen Jennings.* The stimulation which it has 
given to the study of autocratic and democratic atmospheres and the value it 
-might have for problems of resettlement and reorganization of communities in 
the post war world makes its republication and availability for students of 
sociometry opportune at this time. 

The hypothesis to be tested is the existence of and the degree to which a 
hypothetical factor, tele, operates in the formation of groupings. To this 
problem another study was dedicated which was published by the authors under 
the title “Sociometric Statistics of Social Configurations, Based on the Deviation 
from Chance” in Sociometry, Volume 1, 1937, and again as Sociometry Mono- 
graph No. 3. 

Both Monographs, No. 3 and No, 7 should be read jointly. 


Note: Tables A, B, C, D, and E included in this Fre were prepared in collaboration with 
Mary Martha Gordon, Anna Marie Little and H. Betty Janaske. 
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AUTHORITATIVE AND Democratic METHODS oF GROUPING 


A simple illustration of sociometric technique is the grouping of children 
in a dining room. 

In a particular cottage of our training school live 28 girls. In their dining 
room are seven tables. The technique of placing them around these tables can 
take different forms. We may let them place themselves as they wish, and 
watch the result. A girl “A” seats herself at table 1; eight girls who are drawn 
to her try to place themselves at the same table. But table 1 can hold only three 
more. The result is a struggle and somebody has to interfere and arrange them 
in some arbitrary manner. A girl “B” runs to table 2, but nobody attempts to 
join her; thus three places at the table remain unused. We find that the tech- 
nique of letting the girls place themselves works out to be impracticable. It 
brings forth difficulties which enforce arbitrary, authoritative interference with 
their wishes, the opposite principle from the one which was intended, a free, 
democratic, individualistic process. 

Another technique of placement is one applied strictly from the point of 
view of the authoritative supervisor of the dining room. She places them in 
such a fashion that they produce the least trouble to her without regard to the 
way in which the girls themselves feel about the placements. Or she picks for 
each of the seven tables a leader around whom she groups the rest without regard 
to the leader’s feelings about them and without consideration of whether the 
“leader” is regarded by the girls as a leader. 


‘ 
SocioMETRIC METHOD OF GROUPING 


A more satisfactory technique of placement is to ask the girls with whom 
they want to sit at the same table, and, if every table seats at least four, to give 
every girl three choices; to tell them that every effort will be made that each 
may have at her table at least one of her choices, and, if possible, her first choice. 
Every girl writes down first whom she wants as a first choice; next, whom she 
wants as a second choice if she cannot receive her first choice; and last, whom she 
wants as a third choice if she cannot have her first or second choice. The slips 
are collected and analyzed. The structure of affinities one for another is charted. 
The best possible relationship available within the structure of interrelations 
defines the optimum of placement. This is the highest reciprocated choice from 
the point of view of the girl. The order is as follows: a subject’s first choice is 
reciprocated by a first choice, 1:1; a subject’s first choice is reciprocated by a 
second choice, 1:2; a subject’s first choice is reciprocated by a third choice, 1:3; 
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a subject’s second choice is reciprocated by a first choice, 2:1; 2:2; 2:3; 3:1; 3:23 
3:3. Where there is no choice that meets with a mutual response, the first choice 


of the girl (1:0) becomes her optimum, that is, from her point of view, the best 
placement for her available within the structure. 


TABLE A 
Sociometric Study of Seating Arrangement in a Dining Room 
Section 1. Previous Seating Arrangement 


Table 1 Table 3 Table 5 
Belle Flora Anna 
Dorothy Pearl Harriet 
Angeline Ida Grace 

Evelyn Edith 

Table 2 Table 4 Table 6 
Beth , Clarissa Kathryn 
Rose Helen Lena 
May Gladys Ellen 

Mary 


These two simple rules guide each placement. As table A illustrates for a 
specific group, they can be called into effect with a high degree of efficiency. 
Even in instances in which a number of girls do not receive their optimum, they 
can receive their second very often. 

This procedure has two phases: analysis of the choices and analysis of place- 
ment. The analysis of choices discloses the structure of the group and the 
position of every girl within it. It discloses how many girls are wanted spon- 
taneously by all three partners whom they want at their table, how many are 
wanted by two of the three partners whom they want at their table, how many 
are wanted by one of the three only, and how many by none of the three. It 
discloses the high percentage of girls who have to make some adjustment to the 
group because they cannot get what they want. 

A technique of placement has been worked out to help the girls as far as 
possible where their spontaneous position in the group stops them in a blind alley. 
Their criss-cross affinities as charted in a sociogram are simple, direct guides 
which a technique of placement can intelligently use. The attempt is made to 
give every girl of the group an optimum of satisfaction. We consider as the 
optimum of satisfaction the duplication for a girl of such a position in the place- 
ment as is revealed to be the most desired by her in accordance with the actual 
structure presented in the sociogram. (See Table A for details of application 
to a specific group.) 

The tabulation of placement is figured out. It indicates the seating which 
has been calculated for every cottage. (See Table B.) 
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6 SOCIOMETRIC CONTROL STUDIES 


TABLE A — Section 3 
Sociometric Findings 


No. Pet. 
A š of of 
Population 21 girls girls 


Number of girls receiving in the test: 
8 reciprocated choices 3 
2 reciprocated choices 3 
1 reciprocated choice 7 or 33.3% 
No mutual choice but chosen S 


Isolated (unchosen) or 33.3% 
21 100. % 
TABLE A — Section 4 
Placement Analysis 
Population 21 
Number of girls receiving in the placement (at her table) : 
One reciprocated choice (or more) 11* or 52% 
Unreciprocated first choice (or more): 
No mutual choice but chosen in the test 1 or 5% 
Isolated (unchosen in the test) 6 or 29% 
Number of girls who receive “optimum” 18 or 86% 
Of the remaining three girls, d 
Number who received 2nd from optimum 1 or 5% 
Number who received 3rd from optimum 2 or 9% 
21 100% 


*Twelve reciprocated choices were satisfied in the lacement b 
these (Helen’s) was not the girl’s optimum choice, P EE 


TABLE A — Section 5 
New Seating Arrangement 


Table 1 Table 2 Table 3 
Belle* Helen*** * 
Anna* Angeline* GC 
Edith* Gladys* Grace** 
Harriet* Ida* 

Table 4 Table 5 Table 6 
Flora* Dorothy* + 
Ellen? Mary* 7 Bays 
ee, Beth* Clarissa*** 


*Denotes the individual is receiving optimum placement. 
**Denotes the individual is receiving 2nd choice from optimum. 
***Denotes the individual is receiving 3rd choice from optimum. 
Note — Of the isolated girls all but one receives optimum placement. 
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TABLE B 
Efficiency of Placement Attained Through Sociometric Technique 
FIRST TEST 
* 
iS 
E) , 2 
Sa, S 
SEE Es E E 
323 BEH E ° 
HES S35 E SE 
33s Wat a Š 
= F o š g EE 
E seh Zei Ë E= 
o KE of. 299 ° Os 
$0 E ER 3 1 3 
š š SEN ZC 
° S a= $33 33 
Š È Zee. ZAR E Zä 
d 21 4 16 76% 0 
2 24 4 17 71% 0 
3 19 4 14 74% 1 
4 21 6 18 86% 0 
5 31 4 23 714% 1 
6 29 10 24 83% 1 
T 30 3 26 87% 0 
8 26 4 23 88% 1 
9 28 4 10 23 82% 0 
10 38 4 38 100% 0 
11 29 4 24 83% 2 
12 27 6 24 88% 0 
13 29 8 24 83% 0 
14 25 8 21 84% AL 
A 20 4 15 75% 0 
B 17 16 13 17% 0 
First Test 414 89 343 82% 7 
Summary of 
Second Test 404 96 - 340 84% 7 
Summary of ‘ 
Third Test 397 122 ei 338 85% 4 


*Number who receive optimum spontaneously, a mutual first choice (1:1). 


They could be placed without sociometric aid. i 
**The girls who receive second or third from optimum placement are not 


included in calculating efficiency, only those who receive optimum. See 
page 26-29. 


We find that sometimes it is possible to be efficient up to 100%; on the 
average we are able to give an optimum of satisfaction to more than 80% of 
the girls. Considering that the percentage of girls who would reach this opti- 
mum if left to their own devices is on the average not higher than 25 to 30%, 
the help coming from sociometric technique of placement is substantial. 
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It is a matter of principle with us to give every girl the best possible place- 
ment regardless of what her record may be or what experience the housemother 
may have had in regard to any two girls who want to sit at the same table. We 
do not begin with prejudice but wait to see how their conduct turns out.* 


We have noted that the girls’ own spontaneous choices may deadlock them 
in a certain position, and we can well visualize that they may be forced in actual 
life to make an adjustment which is very arbitrary and deeply against their 
wishes. These “deadlocks” are not something which every individual outgrows 
spontaneously, but are something which works like a social destiny for the ma- 
jority of individuals. It was therefore of great interest not only from a practical 
but also from a theoretical point of view to study whether the technique of 
placement would have for the girls a significance beyond the temporary aid it 
gives them. If, through our intermediation, they can mix during their meal 
times with girls who appeal to them and learn to choose better the next time, if 
the technique helps them to facilitate and train and improve their social spon- 
taneity and to break the deadlock more rapidly than if left to their own devices, 
then the service of such a procedure may find many applications. 


The sociometric test in regard to table choices is repeated every eight weeks. 
To estimate accurately the progress, or regression, or standstill of social inter- 


relations, we have calculated the findings and made a comparative study. See 
Table C. 


Table C presents the outcome of the test in three successive testings eight 
weeks apart, a period of twenty-four weeks, In the first test, of the 327 girls 
who participated, 23.9% succeeded in having their first choice reciprocated by 
a first choice (1:1); 11.9% succeeded in having their first choice reciprocated 
by a second choice (1:2); 10.4% succeeded in having their first choice recipro- 
cated by a third choice (1:3). In the second test, of the 317 girls who partici- 
pated, 27.1% succeeded in having their first choice reciprocated by a first 
choice; 15.1% succeeded in having their first choice reciprocated by a second 
choice; and 11.4% succeeded in having their first choice reciprocated by a 
third choice. The total success in the first test in getting a mutual choice of 
any sort in response to the first choice was for that population 46.2 per cent. 
The success in the second test, was for that population 53.6 per cent. The 
difference of 7.4% is the increase in the efficiency of the girls from the first to 
the second test in finding their first choices reciprocated without outside aid. 
The increase in efficiency from the first to the second test in regard to 1:1 mutual 


* Occasionally we see that two or more girls who have affinities for each other do not 
ehave to advantage for themselves or for others. Then a diff t pl b 
more desirable for them and this is based om fndin presented ellewhares Seo Whe 


as presented el 9 
Shall Survive?, chapters on Racial Quotient, Sex, and Psychological Sëcher See Who 
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choices is 3.2%; in regard to 1:2 mutual choices it is also 3.2%; and in 
regard to 1.3 mutual choices it is 1 per cent. In other words, the increase in 
efficiency shows up most in the 1:1 and 1:2 choices but is less noticeable in the 
1:3 choices, In regard to second choices, the increase in efficiency is 10.6%, and 
for the third choices, 1.4 per cent. The total increase in mutual choices is 19.4% 
from the first test to the second test. 

In consequence of this increase in responses to first choices, there is a 
corresponding decrease from the first to the second test in outgoing choices 
which remain unreciprocated, a decrease of 19.4 per cent. 

When we examine the findings of the third testing, we see the amount of 
mutuality of first choices still increasing, 2.6% more than in the second test, 
but a falling off for second and third choices. What this means is the accumu- 
lation of benefit going to the first choices, as we see when we examine the 
number of unreciprocated first choices in the first testing, 53.8%, and number 
in the third testing, 43.8%, a difference of 10 per cent. See Table D. 


To see whether these choices are being more broadly spread throughout the 
various cottage groups we calculated the percentage of isolated girls in each 
group for each period. For the first period the isolated girls are 17.6% of the 
total number, and for the third period, 14.8%, a decrease of 2.8 per cent. 


The question is whether the findings in this period of twenty-four weeks 
presents a significant trend. This question cannot be answered except through 
further testing. It appears reasonable to assume that the placement technique 
should increase the spontaneous efficiency of choosing. The procedure brings a 
number of isolated girls into contact with popular girls who under normal cir- 
cumstances may not pay any attention to them. The unchosen girl sitting 
beside her favorite has an opportunity to show herself to better advantage and to 
win the person she wants as a friend. Similar relationships of all sorts develop 
through our “shuffle,” which lays the ground open for potential clickings to 
take place. Without the use of this placement technique the girls who know 
each other well get to know each other still better and the newcomers tend to 
be excluded. 


A control series of tests given at intervals of six weeks over a period of 
eighteen weeks to one cottage, with a population of 22 girls at the time of the 
first testing and 23 at the time of the third testing, is reported in Table E. 


The placement procedure was not allowed to go into effect during this 
period. The findings indicate a continuous fall in the mutuality of choices — for 
first choices a decrease of 10.3%; for second choices, 14.2%; and for third 
choices, 31.9% — together with a continuous rise in unreciprocated choices 
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amounting to 56.4 per cent. While this is a very small group, it suggests the 
needs for sociometric placement technique and supports the trends mentioned 
above. 


A problem which often recurs is that sometimes girls remain over to whom 
no satisfaction can be given in the placement. In placing a population of 412 
girls on the basis of the first testing reported here, only seven girls (or 1.7% of 
the population) received none of their three choices, (In the second testing, 1.7%, 
and in the third testing, 1% of the Population received none of their three 
choices.) To these seven girls individually an explanation is given that to give 
them any one of their choices would block the choices of a great many other 
girls in the cottage; they are asked to accept the situation with the understand- 
ing that at the next choosing (8 weeks later) if it is necessary that any girl go 
without her choices for the sake of the majority of the girls, other girls than 
they will be asked to do so. The girls are told who these girls are who want to 
sit with them but whom they did not choose. They are glad to find themselves 
thus chosen, and take with a good spirit the placement they are asked to accept. 
They render a service to less well adjusted and little chosen or isolated girls who 
choose them, 


The argument may be raised that it matters very little with whom a girl 
t his table during meal time may 
rightly seem so very insignificant to a person who lives in a great city and has 
the opportunity to mix freely with everyone and has plenty of time at his dis- 


great social value. We have made similar observations in the dining rooms and 
dormitories of colleges. 


Another argument may be raised that for most people what they eat is more 
important than with whom they eat. This is partial truth which is valueless as 
long as it remains unqualified by quantitative analysis, 
showed that there are people in who: 


tial feelings toward things are especially articulate. This we have observed fre- 
quently also in our placement studies. We found here and there girls who craved 


Another argument may be raised that a Popular and perhaps superior girl, 
although she may have received one or two of her choices, may have to tolerate 
as a third partner an isolated girl who chose her but whom she violently rejects. 
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In reply to this it can be said that the popular girl, exposed to chance, may not 
have received even the two friends whom she wanted; also it may be an impor- 
tant part of her training to expand her emotional experience also toward people 
who do not appeal to her so much as others. An increase in emotional flexibility 
should not decrease her preferential sensibility. 


Sociometric techniques of placement overcome the lack of system which is 
seen in the picking of roommates generally, especially in colleges. A haphazard 
procedure appears satisfactory to the individuals who associate themselves readily, 
but it is totally inefficient for the majority of those who have a hard time to find 
the partner they want. The following explains the technique as applied to 
colleges. 


Let us suppose that the whole student population is 240, and that their 
dormitory arrangements are such that to each bedroom are assigned two students, 
Each student is given three choices. The choices are analyzed and charted. 
Sixty students, let us say, form first choice mutual pairs. They are eliminated 
from the contest. The remainder of one hundred and eighty are called to a 
second meeting. They go through the same process. This time, let us say, one 
hundred and twenty students form first choice mutual pairs. They are then 
eliminated. The remainder of sixty students are called to a further meeting, 
They go through the process again. Should still some of the students remain 
unchosen, these are called to a further meeting, and so forth, until everybody has 
found a partner. 


In this variation of our placement procedure, the “adjuster” is eliminated. 
He doesn’t interfere; he does not make any suggestion beyond stating the actual 
findings. He states the positive findings, the pairs formed. He does not state 
the negative findings. The adjuster here is merely a charter. He gives informa- 
tion beyond stating the pairs only when he is asked to do so. One or another 
student who did not succeed in receiving his partner may want to know what 
his position is in the group. He may find, for instance, that although his first 
and second choice remain unreciprocated, he is chosen fi 
by three students to whom he had paid little attention. 
think more clearly about his relation to his co. 
better for the next shuffle. 
meeting. 


rst by two and second 
This may urge him to 
-students and also prepare him 
e The charting is repeated, of course, after each 


This variation of sociometric technique seems a happy combination of 
complete laissez-faire and of placement aid. Information or aid. is only given 
if a student asks for it. Otherwise it is withheld. The same procedure can be 
used in every type of group. Ç 
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REGROUPING AND RETRAINING OF Key INDIVIDUALS* 

The spontaneity of the choice process can become deteriorated to a degree 
that the natural process of regrouping takes a pathological turn or comes to an 
apparently incorrigible, dead end. Sociometric tests executed in prisons and 
reformatories** revealed that the highest number of choices were regularly given 
to individuals who had made an outstanding record in anti-social activities (as 
sexual delinquents, thieves, burglars, etc.) and that individuals who had 
reformed or wished to reform remained unchosen or were rejected by the 
majority. It became clear to sociometrists that unless this process could be 
reversed, the introduction of the values cherished in the outside community 
would be an impossible task. As a solution to this dilemma, as demonstrated in 
Who Shall Survive?, regrouping and retraining of individuals have to go hand 
in hand. Regrouping and retraining of key individuals became a conditio sine 
qua non, especially in communities where the process of regrouping had come 
to a comparative standstill. Dr. Bruno Solby reported that “the leaders selected 
in the cottages are usually the serious ‘problem cases.’ As the leaders of the 
cottages, these girls have a bad influence upon the other inmates. . . . The prob- 


lem is this: Will we be able to develop new leaders? Will we be able to change 
As these key individuals 


d deceitful, efforts made 
It was the retraining 


the sociometric configuration of the cottages? 
already in a position of power were non-cooperative ani 
with their retraining had to be abandoned in many cases. 
of the sub-leader, the sociometrically perhaps less prominent individual who was 
often rejected, which offered a methodical alternative. The individual to be 
retrained was first placed in a series of situations and roles in which he portrayed 
on the psychodrama stage the experiences which ultimately landed him in prison, 
and second a series of situations and roles which brought about a craving for 
reorientation of values and a desire to reform. As soon as the diagnostic facts 
about him were established a program of retraining could be formulated. The 
situations and the roles for retraining were selected from the community in 
which he lived at the time, situations which were crucial in the reformatory 
and which determined the influence he could exercise upon others. The retrain- 
ing was carried out in a group, all the individuals who appeared to be sensitive, 
potential material, forming it. Parallel with their retraining sociometric tests 
were given at regular intervals. It was possible to discover changes in structure, 
the isolates and rejected ones ascending gradually to better sociometric positions, 
the former key individuals losing in status and moving towards the periphery 


Positions in the sociogram. 


co E 

* This concluding chapter and the general discussion have been added here; they did not 
appear in the original article. e 

** The Westfield Farms, Department of Correction, N. Y. 

teasee Socionetry, Volume 2, Number 2, April 1939, page 108. 
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GENERAL Discussion 


We sociometrists have frequently pointed out that sociometric principles 
have been used intuitively by practical statesmen and political leaders without 
any knowledge of sociometry as a method for social investigation. A topical 
‘example is the phenomenon of the quisling. The quisling fulfills a function in 
the group’ which is of sociometric significance. On the surface it seems that 
the quislings are merely individuals who are in sympathy with the Nazi system 
of values. It seems logical therefore that they would be chosen as Nazi repre- 
sentatives. However, in the communities into which the Nazis entered in their 
victorious march were many more individuals than the chosen ones who sympa- 
thized with the Nazi system. The question is: what made the individuals actually 
selected for the role of quisling particularly fit for the task? It is interesting to 
note that the Nazis, as if endowed with a keen sense for sociometric verities, chose 
individuals who were often comparatively political nonentities, disliked and re- 
jected by the regular members of the community. The choice of the quisling is 
therefore justified from the point of view of sociometric effects. The regular 
burghers in Norway, the Netherlands or Belgium would have been unwilling to 
cooperate with the Nazi rulers and therefore were unsafe associates, In the 
reformatories above we had a similar problem to face, although in reverse. The 
psychological power was in the hands of the irregulars, the persistent deviates 
and chronic delinquents. It is among the isolted and rejected ones that we 
occasionally found an individual who wanted to reform. Just as the Nazis, 
although for opposite reasons, we turned to the powerless and rejected idealists 
in the group. What the quislings and they have in common is the same socio- 
metric status. 

There is another current problem which sociometric studies as presented in 
this article can elucidate. Allied Armies are now entering German communities 
which are entirely or largely indoctrinated by Nazi principles and sentiments. 
Is there any sociometric or psycho-dramatic instrument available which could 
be used in an effort to change their attitude? Every effort is faced with an iron 
set of roles cast to order. Every sociogram of these communities would prob- 
ably show a persistency of psychosocial structure from retest to retest. But the 
quisling technique can be reversed. There may be in every German community 
a number of individuals, Germans who crave for a style of living in total con- 
trast with that of the Nazis. Men who have lived in hiding, in contact with 
underground groups, but who might appear in a sociogram as non-leaders, 
isolated and rejected. It is with the aid of such men that a rejuvenation of the 
German community could begin. ' 

¿ D x 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE CONTROL STUDIES 


The two groups contrasted in Table A (page 5) and Table B (page 7) 
consist of the same individuals. It is as if we would have two test tubes, A and 
B, each containing the same material, but only B is exposed to reagent X, The 
reagent is the sociometric test. Table A tabulates the seating arrangement of 
a group of 21 girls around 6 individual tables, just before the rest is given, 
Table B after the test is given. A represents the control group, B the experi- 


mental group. 


The A group can be considered an “experiment of nature.” Several factors 
may have entered into producing this particular seating arrangement. The use 
of authority by the housemother, however pronounced it may have been, is only 
one factor influencing the seating order; a fair degree of influence of the girls 
upon her decisions may have been exercised. Favorites of the housemother may 
have had on and off a perversive influence in passing privileges to their 
own favorites among the girls so that they could sit wherever they liked. How- 
ever rigid, it is a natural situation in which some of the spontaneity of the 
subject-individuals passes through as it is often observed in autocratic regimes. 
It can be assumed that the larger the number of individuals is, the weaker is 
the housemother’s hold upon them and the more she has to give in to let them 
have their own choices. Some “tele” must have operated in the situation. 


e degree to which a hypothetical factor, 


As the hypothesis to be tested is th 
it was assumed that some tele must 


tele, operates in the formation of groups, 
operate in every natural grouping, therefore also in grouping A. But it was not 


possible to differentiate without further inquiry who among the girls sitting 
around the six tables were tele choices and who were not. Table B shows a 
grouping of the same individuals vastly different from the natural group A. Via 
the sociometric test the truly wished arrangement, the genuine tele choices have 
been made fully visible. The twenty-one individuals disclose twenty-four 
different ways of preferred pairing, a fact which is used in the arrangement 
around the tables itself, to give every individual an optimum of satisfaction. 

the group in the natural situation with the group in the 
experimental situation can now be made in order to determine how much tele 
operated already in the natural situation. It discloses that four times a pair of 
individuals are seated together as if they would have been given their choice. It 
indicates however, that the tele factor operates in the experimental group in a 
degree six times greater than in the natural situation. 

` 


Lé í 


A comparison of 
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CONTROL STUDY OF SOCIOMETRIC ASSIGNMENT 


This study was made by Helen Jennings, assisted by J. L. Moreno in 
the course of 1934 and was published in the 
“Sociometric Review,” February 1936. 

It happened during 1934, in part due to an influx of population beyond the 
capacity of our little community, that sixteen new girls had been placed in one 
or another cottage without going through the usual sociometric process. These 
sixteen girls represent an unselected group. As it is a rare occasion in Hudson 
that girls are placed in a haphazard, hit-or-miss fashion, we felt that this mater- 
ial might answer some questions that we have had in the back of our mind since 
the beginning of our work here. 

The group position development of these sixteen non-tested girls was 
followed up according to our routine for the whole community, continuously 
every eight weeks. Here are presented the first 32 weeks of their social evolution 
in whatever cottage they were placed. We tabulated the number of girls who 
were unchosen or isolated, the number of girls who were chosen but who did not 
reciprocate any choice, and the number of girls who had one or more mutual 
choices. See Table F. 

For several years at Hudson the assignment of newcomers to a cottage has 
been made upon a sociometric basis. The factors entering into sociometric 
assignment are numerous — the psychological organization of every cottage, 
the sociometric saturation point for minority groups within them, the social 
history of the new girl, to mention a few. But the most important single factor 
is the factor of spontaneous choice. The affinity of a girl for a certain house- 
mother and of that housemother for her, and the affinity of the newcomer for 
a key girl of a particular cottage, and of that key girl for her, have been crucial 
in our consideration of adequate assignment. 

The simple procedure* of inviting the housemothers and the key girls to 
visit the newcomers in the Receiving Cottage soon after their arrival furnishes 
us with ample information concerning the spontaneous immediate attraction 
they may feel for each other. In the early routine of this procedure we were 
compelled to give the findings some ranking, however arbitrary. We gave 
preference, for instance, to the stronger affinity (first choice) over the weaker 
affinity (second or third choice). We gave a mutual choice preference over a 
one-sided choice. We gave a mutual first choice preference over a mutual 
second or third choice. We gave a mutual first choice of the new girl with the 
housemother and the key girl of that cottage preference over another new girl’s 
mutual first choice which was only with the housemother or only with the key 


— = — + ss 
> See Who Shall Survive?, Part IV, Construction and Reconstruction of Groups, pp. 269-332. 
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TABLE F 


Prepared in collaboration with H. Betty Janaske 
Comparison of the psychological positions of girls placed sociometrically 
with girls placed hit-or-miss. 


Control Group 


16 non-tested girls assigned to cottages 
without sociometric procedure, hit-or-miss. 


8 weeks 16weeks 24weeks 32 weeks 
eelere 4 6 6 4 
Chosen But Without Any 
Mutual Choice ____--- 8 4 6 4 
Receives Mutual Choices, 
One or More ______ 4 6 4 8 
Group A 


Isolated —_._____-_—__—.- 
Chosen But Without Any 
Mutual Choice ___ 
Receives Mutual Choices, 
One or More en 


16 tested girls assigned to cottages on the 
basis of sociometric procedure; they do 
not show maximum but some lesser degree 
of affinity with housemother and with 


key girl. 
8 weeks 16 weeks 24 weeks 32 weeks 
3 4 3 2 
8 5 3 1 
5 7 10 13 


Group B 


16 tested girls assigned cottages on the 
basis of sociometric procedure; they show 


maximum affinity, 


mutual first choices 


with housemother and with key girl. 


8 weeks 16weeks 24 weeks 32 weeks 
glate ano 0 1 1 0 
Chosen But Without Any 
Mutual Choice ------- 5 3 1 0 
Receives Mutual Choices, 
One or More --------- 11 12 14 16 
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girl. We used this ranking as a working hypothesis, meanwhile gathering the 
data and awaiting an opportune moment to determine its validity. It is for this 
purpose that this control study has been made. 


For the sake of comparison with the sixteen non-tested girls we took an 
unselected group of thirty-two girls who had arrived in Hudson afterward. We 
took the 16 optimal which followed the non-tested, respectively, and the 16 non- 
optimal which followed, respectively. Sixteen of them had a mutual first choice 
with a housemother and her key girl and had accordingly been placed in the 
cottage thus selected. The other sixteen had affinities of lesser rank and had 
been placed accordingly. Asa matter of routine the group position development 
of these two groups of tested girls had also been followed up every eight weeks. 
A like stretch of time, the first 32 weeks of their stay in Hudson, is represented 
in their group positions. The tabulation of the positions to which these girls 
climbed, compared with those of the non-tested girls is given in Table F. 


The findings show that the girls who were placed on the basis of the test 
(a) find a better position in the group from the start. The non-tested control 
group starts with four isolated; the tested group A, who had some degree of 
affinities though less than maximum, starts with three isolated; and for the 
tested group B, who had maximum affinities, the number of isolates at the start 
falls to zero. The control group starts with eight of the girls being chosen but 
without any mutual choice, the tested group A starts with eight in this position, 
but the tested group B shows only five of the girls chosen without any mutual 
choice. Finally, in regard to the most important factor, the mutuality of choice, 
only four of the control group receive from the start one or more mutual 
choices, while for the tested Group A the number is five, and for the tested 
group B, the number is eleven, who secure this position. 


The tested girls undergo (b) a quicker social evolution and integration 
than the girls who have been placed in a cottage without a test. At the end 
of the 32 weeks period, of the sixteen girls in each group, the control group 
shows four isolated girls, the tested group A, only two, and the tested group B, 
none. The control group shows only eight girls receiving mutual choices, but 
the tested group A shows thirteen girls, and the tested group B, all sixteen girls 
receiving one or more mutual choices. The findings show also a marked differ- 
ence between the two groups of tested girls, A and B. The girls who had a 
mutual first choice with housemother and with key girl in the sociometric test 
given to them in the receiving cottage and who had been placed in the chosen 
cottage with them made a far better showing in the Positions attained by them 
in their respective cottages than did the tested girls of Group A who had been 
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placed on lesser degrees of affinity for their housemother and key girls. A certain 
number of isolates persists tenaciously for the tested group A: at the end of 8 
weeks, three isolates, at the end of 16 weeks, four isolates, at the end of 24 
weeks, three isolates, at the end of 32 weeks, two isolates. In contrast, the tested 
group B has at the end of 8 weeks, no isolates, at the end of 16 weeks, one 
isolate (due to the paroling of her mutual choice), after 24 weeks, one isolate 
(the same girl who lost her friend through parole), and after 32 weeks, no 
isolates. Accordingly the tested group B shows from the start a rapidly increas- 


ing growth of mutual choices. 
CoNCLUSIONS 


1. The greater the original affinity between the newcomer and the promi- 
nent members of the group (in this case housemother and key girl) the better 


will the newcomer be accepted by the whole group. 

2. Sociometric assignment protects the newcomer against social blocking 
at an early stage. 

3. Hit-or-miss assignment appears to facilitate social blocking and often 
firmly establishes an isolated position. 


4. It appears desirable that only the fewest possible individuals d 
compelled to make an adjustment — and even they as little as possible. As this 
study shows, much depends upon how much adjustment the individual himself 
can make without harm. Much depends upon the discrepancy between the posi- 
tion the individuals have in the group and the position they want. Many have to 
make some concession which is not entirely or not at all spontaneous. The 
adjustment so glorified in the textbooks of today is a cruel word. It means that 
the majority of individuals have to resign from something, that they have to 
sacrifice this or that aim, apparently sometimes for no good reason. 
ing over one hundred individuals. 


should be 


5. A survey has been carried out cover 
The results appear in the general the same as above. 
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